SPEECH 


OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  KELLEY. 


The  House  having  under  consideration  the  hill  (H.  R.  Ho.  564)  to  amend  certain 
sections  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  relating  to  coinage  and  coin 
and  bullion  certificates,  and  for  other  purposes — 

Mr.  KELLEY  said : 

Mr.  Speaker  :  To  prevent  an  indefinite  number  of  interruptions 
\  had  better  begin  my  remarks  by  frankly  and  humbly  confessing 
that  since  1872  I  have  learned  something  on  the  silver  question, 
which,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  paramount  question  of  the  period. 
Gentlemen  seek  to  convict  me  of  inconsistency.  I  value  consistency, 
but  not  that  kind  which  by  ignoring  the  lessons  of  experience  pre¬ 
cludes  intellectual  progress  and  constrains  men  to  go  through  life 
the  advocates  of  error  because  when  they  entered  manhood  they  were 
ignorant  of  the  real  law  which  controlled  a  given  question.  I  have 
through  life  been  a  seeker  after  truth  as  a  guide  and  have  accepted 
it  from  any  and  every  source. 

On  pagan  or  on  Christian  ground, 

The  plant’s  divine  where’er  ’tis  found. 

I  have  believed  that  consistency  and  duty  to  my  manhood  both  re¬ 
quired  me  to  change  my  opinions  and  line  of  action  whenever  increase 
of  knowledge  should  satisfy  me  that  I  have  been  in  error,  though 
such  change  should  disturb  my  most  cherished  social  and  political 
relations.  Thus,  I  was  in  1846  an  enthusiastic  democrat ;  but  when 
Mr.  Calhoun  declared  by  a  resolution  offered  in  the  Senate  that  slavery 
was  national  and  freedom  sectional  and  confined  to  a  few  States  into 
which  Southern  men  might  rightfully  carry  their  slaves,  and  that 
doctrine  was  accepted  by  Mr.  Yancey  and  introduced  as  a  resolution  in 
the  Baltimore  convention  of  1848,  and  was  supported,  if  my  memory 
serves  me,  by  thirty-six  delegates,  I  denounced  it,  and  voted  openly 
for  the  free-soil  candidate  for  President,  though  still  maintaining  my 
devotion  to  State  rights,  free  trade,  and  other  doctrines  of  the  party 
against  whose  presidential  candidate  I  voted ;  and  when,  in  1854,  the 
attempt  was  made  to  enforce  this  novel  and  pernicious  dogma  by  car¬ 
rying  slavery  into  the  northwestern  Territories,  I  avowed  myself  a 
republican,  and,  in  1856,  resigned  a  judicial  position,  in  which  I  had 
reason  to  believe  I  was  honored  by  my  constituents,  in  order  to  lead 
a  forlorn  hope  as  the  republican  candidate  for  Congress  in  a  district 
in  which  I  was  awarded  by  the  election  officers  one  vote  out  of  every 
ten. 

Again,  sir,  I  was  not  only  a  free-trader,  but  an  intense  and,  as  I 
believed,  a  well-instructed  one,  having  read  largely  on  the  subject. 
I  had  been  a  disseminator  in  my  city  of  the  publications  of  the  corn- 
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aw  league  and  was  a  recognized  volunteer  agent  for  their  distri¬ 
bution. 

But  when  in  1857  the  course  of  events  proved  that  the  assumptions 
from  which  my  convictions  had  been  deduced  were  false — and  it  be¬ 
came  patent  to  all  men  that,  notwithstanding  the  discovery  of  gold 
in  California  and  the  mining  of  nearly  a  thousand  millions  of  dollars 
thereof ;  that  the  potato  rot  in  Europe  had  given  an  extraordinary 
market  and  unusual  prices  to  our  agricultural  products ;  that  for  a 
series  of  consecutive  years  every  natural  incident  had  favored  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  and  the  accumulation  of  capital  by  the  peo¬ 
ple,  yet  at  the  end  of  that  decade  from  the  discovery  of  California 
gold,  we  had  made  so  small  an  accumulation  of  capital  that  the  draught 
of  British  and  continental  banks  for  $7,000,000,  only  $7,000,000,  caused 
a  suspension  of  specie  payments  throughout  the  country  and  paralyzed 
our  industrial  system — I  said  to  myself,  “The  laws  of  trade  and  finance 
are  inflexible  as  the  law  of  gravitation,  and  have  produced  results 
so  diametrically  opposite  to  those  promised  by  the  theories  of  free¬ 
traders  that  my  principles  cannot  be  sound,  my  belief  must  be  erro¬ 
neous.^ 

It  was  not  easy,  sir,  to  yield  my  most  cherished  convictions,  and  I 
did  not  do  it  without  much  study  and  reflection.  Indeed,  sir,  it 
required  three  years  of  patient  investigation  to  bring  me  to  conclusions 
on  the  merits  of  the  question  of  free  trade  or  protection  in  which  I  could 
rest.  That  it  may  be  seen  whether  I  changed  my  opinions  lightly,  I 
will  hand  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Claflin ]  and  my 
colleague,  [Mr.  Fisher,]  who  have  so  chided  me  for  avowing  that  I 
had  learned  something  on  the  silver  question,  a  pamphlet  containing 
my  reasons  for  that  change,  and  will  also  see  that  a  copy  of  it  is 
handed  to  each  member  of  the  House. 

In  1872,  when  I  made  the  remarks  which  were  cited  by  those  gen¬ 
tlemen,  and  which  have  been  frequently  quoted  in  both  Houses,  and 
always  with  an  air  as  much  as  to  say  that  to  convict  this  man  of  the 
crime  of  having  been  instructed  by  the  logic  of  events  would  forever 
settle  this  momentous  question,  we  were  not  using  coin,  and  no  gen¬ 
tleman  in  either  House  appears  to  have  appreciated  the  scope  and  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  silver  question  or  to  have  given  it  special  study.  Hence 
the  bill — and  I  wish  gentlemen  to  know  what  that  bill  was ;  it  was  a 
bill  to  reorganize  the  mints,  not  to  revise  the  coin  money  of  the  country, 
but  to  reorganize  the  mints,  and  it  was  passed  without  allusion  in  de¬ 
bate  to  the  question  of  the  retention  or  abandonment  of  the  standard 
silver  dollar.  The  then  Speaker  of  the  House,  now  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Senate,  and  Hon.  Mr.  Voorhees,  of  Indiana,  who  is 
also  a  member  of  that  body,  were  then  members  of  this  House;  and 
during  the  last  Congress  this  colloquy  occurred  between  them.  It 
was,  I  think,  denied  by  Mr.  Voorhees  that  members  of  the  House 
knew  that  the  bill  proposed  to  demonetize  the  silver  dollar,  and  to 
sustain  his  view  he  said  to  the  ex-Speaker  :  “  Did  you  know  it,  sir  I” 
“No,”  said  Senator  Blaine;  “did  you  ?”  “  No,”  replied  Senator  Voor¬ 
hees. 

I  was  chairman  of  the  committee  that  reported  the  original  bill,  and 
I  aver  on  my  honor  that  I  did  not  know  the  fact  that  it  proposed  to 
drop  the  standard  dollar,  and  did  not  learn  that  it  had  done  it  for 
eighteen  months  after  the  passage  of  the  substitute  offered  by  Mr. 
Hooper,  when  I  disputed  the  fact,  and  was  shown  the  law.  The  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Garfield]  who  now  leads  this 
side  of  the  House  was  then  as  now  an  attentive  and  already  a  distin¬ 
guished  member  of  the  House;  yet  when  in  joint  debate  before  the 
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people  of  Ohio  in  October,  1877,  the  question  arose  as  to  who  was 
responsible  for  its  demonetization,  he  frankly  said  he  did  not  know 
that  such  a  provision  was  in  the  hill  when  it  passed  the  House.  I 
state  this  the  more  freely  in  his  absence  because  I  informed  him  that 
I  intended  to  do  so ;  and  he  replied,  “  It  is  the  case ;  I  did  make  that 
statement,  and  it  is  true.” 

Nor  did  the  President  who  signed  the  hill  know  that  it  abolished 
legal-tender  standard  silver  dollars,  for  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Cowdrey 
of  October  6,  1873,  cited  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Warner,] 
he  said : 

Silver  will  gradually  take  the  place  of  this  currency,  and,  further,  will  become 
the  standard  of  values,  which  will  be  hoarded  in  a  small  way.  I  estimate  that  this 
will  consume  from  $*200,000,000  to  $300,000,000  in  time  of  this  species  of  our  circu¬ 
lating  medium.  *  *  *  I  confess  to  a  desire  to  see  a  limited  hoarding  of  money. 
It  insures  a  firm  foundation  in  time  of  need.  But  I  want  to  see  the  hoarding  of 
something  that  has  a  standard  value  the  world  over.  Silver  has  this. 

Gentlemen  will  observe  that  this  letter  was  written  several  months 
after  the  writer’s  signature  had  given  the  force  and  effect  of  law  to 
the  bill  which  prohibited  the  further  minting  of  the  kind  of  coins  he 
expected  the  people  to  hoard. 

Let  me  in  passing  say  that  the  statement  of  Mr.  McNeely,  of  Illinois, 
which  has  been  so  often  cited  as  though  it  discredited  my  word,  that 
the  bill  had  been  read  line  by  line  and  paragraph  by  paragraph  in 
the  committee  has  my  indorsement.  It  is  true  as  to  the  original  bill. 
Hence  it  was  that  I  admitted,  as  I  so  long  and  frequently  did,  that 
I  had  reported  a  bill  which  demonetized  the  standard  dollar,  and  that 
I  continued  to  believe  that  that  provision  had  escaped  my  notice  until 
my  friend  who  sits  before  me,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Fort] 
investigated  the  subject  from  the  egg  up  and  brought  me  the  bill  I 
had  reported  retaining  the  standard  dollar,  together  with  a  Senate 
bill  which  had  been  substituted  for  it,  which  changed  a  section  and 
omitted  it.  In  view  of  these  facts,  I  think  I  may  be  permitted  to 
believe  that  it  is  not  specially  discreditable  to  me  that  I  alone  among 
all  those  who  then  constituted  the  law-making  power,  either  in  the 
legislative  or  executive  department,  had  not  been  illuminated  on  this 
grave  question. 

In  justification  of  a  change  of  opinion  on  this  question  I  may  he 
permitted  to  say  that  in  1872  I  was  ignorant  of  the  existence  of 
Emile  de  Laveleve  and  of  Henri  Cemuschi :  but  since  then  it  has  been 
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my  privilege  to  correspond  with  these  learned  and  distinguished  men 
and  I  have  enjoyed  much  social  intercourse  with  Mr.  Cemuschi.  I 
have  read  their  instructive  writings  and  would  have  been  a  dullard 
indeed  had  they  made  no  impression  upon  my  mind.  Nor  did  I  then 
know  that  Wolowski,  Seyd,  and  their  learned  associates  had  pre¬ 
dicted  the  terrible  results  which  have  followed  the  attempt  of  one 
great  nation  to  demonetize  silver,  but  since  then  I  have  done  much  to 
bring  their  conclusions  and  the  reasons  upon  which  they  rested  to  the 
attention  of  Congres’s  and  the  country.  Nor  had  I  then  read  the  well 
considered  and  instructive  books  of  our  countrymen,  S.  Dana  Horton 
on  silver  and  Francis  A.  Walker  on  money,  neither  of  which  was  writ¬ 
ten  until  years  thereafter. 

In  1872 1  had  not  read  this  extract  from  a  speech  of  the  late  President 
Abraham  Lincoln.  That  great  and  always  conservarive  man,  in  the 
hall  of  representatives  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  in  December,  1839, 
spoke  as  follows : 

The  natural  effect  of  this  change  of  policy,  every  one  will  see,  is  to  reduce  the  quan- 
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tity  of  money  in  circulation.  *  *  *  The  man  who  has  purchased  any  article,  say 
a  horse,  on  credit  at  $100,  when  there  are  $200,000,000  circulating  in  the  country,  if 
the  quantity  he  reduced  to  $100,000,000  by  the  arrival  of  pay  day,  will  find  the 
horse  but  sufficient  to  pay  half  the  debt ;  and  the  other  half  must  either  be  paid 
out  of  his  other  means,  and  thereby  become  a  clear  loss  to  him,  or  go  unpaid,  and 
thereby  become  a  clear  loss  to  his  creditor.  What  I  have  said  of  a  single  ca,se  of 
the  purchase  of  a  horse,  will  hold  good  in  every  case  of  a  debt  existing  at  a  time  a 
reduction  in  the  quantity  of  money  occurs,  by  whomsoever  and  for  whatever  it 
may  have  been  contracted.  It  may  be  said  that  what  the  debtor  loses  the  creditor 
gains  by  this  operation ;  but,  on  examination,  this  will  be  found  to  be  true  only  to 
a  very  limited  extent.  It  is  more  generally  true  that  all  lose  by  it.  The  creditor 
by  losing  more  of  his  debts  than  he  gains  by  the  increased  value  of  those  he  col¬ 
lects,  the  debtor  by  either  parting  with  more  of  his  property  to  pay  his  debts  than 
he  received  in  contracting  them  or  by  entirely  breaking  up  his  business,  and  thereby 
being  thrown  upon  the  world  in  idleness. 

The  pertinence  of  these  wise  words  of  Mr.  Lincoln  will  become  more 
appareut  as  I  proceed.  Nor,  sir,  had  I  then  read  the  very  powerful 
articles  from  the  pens  of  Stephen  Williamson,  of  the  great  Liverpool 
house  of  Balfour,  Williamson  &  Co.,  and  R.  H.  Patterson,  the  distin¬ 
guished  author  of  the  Science  of  Finance  and  of  the  Economy  of  Cap¬ 
ital,  in  the  Contemporary  Review  for  April,  1879. 

Nor  had  I  seen  in  the  Financial  Chronicle  of  the  12th  of  last  month 
this  manly  statement  and  significant  reminiscence  which  gives  me 
the  right  to  claim  the  moral  support  of  England’s  premier,  the  Earl 
of  Beaconsfield,  who  seems  to  have  foreseen,  as  no  American  states¬ 
men  did,  the  dire  calamities  that  must  follow  an  attempt  to  demon¬ 
etize  silver : 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  are  proposing  no  stupendous  novelty.  Nay, 
ratber  let  it  be  kept  in  view  tbat  we  are  suggesting  a  return  to  the  old  and  safe 
conservative  paths  in  regard  to  “money.”  We  are  no  innovators.  The  innova¬ 
tors  were  the  gold  monometallic  propagandists  of  1868,  who  are  accountable  for  all 
the  recent  dislocation  and  mischief ;  and  I  regret  to  say  that  a  few  Englishmen, 
who  certainly  could  not  have  dreamed  of  the  consequences  of  their  propaganda, 
were  among  the  number,  if  they  were  not  the  chief  instigators  of  the  movement. 
They  are  now  alarmed  at  the  success  of  their  teaching  and  are  fervently  praying 
that  there  may  be  no  further  demonetizing  of  silver  in  the  world.  Lord  Beacons¬ 
field  referred  to  the  impending  dislocation  and  the  evils  likely  to  result — almost 
with  prophetic  vision — on  the  19th  November,  1873,  when  he  was  installed  rector 
of  the  Glasgow  University.  He  then  said,  at  the  evening  banquet :  “I  attribute  it 
to  the  great  monetary  disturbance  that  has  occurred,  and  is  now  to  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  acting  very  injuriously  on  trade — I  attribute  it  to  the  great  changes  which  our 
governments  in  Europe  are  making  with  reference  to  our  standard  of  value.  I  at¬ 
tribute  the  present  state  of  affairs  very  much  to  a  commission  that  was  sitting  in 
Paris  at  the  time  of  the  great  exhibition.  That  was  a  commission  the  object  of 
which  was  to  establish  a  uniform  coinage  throughout  the  world — a  very  beautiful 
idea  which  could  do  no  great  harm,  but  difficult  to  attain.  The  commission  never 
came  to  a  definite  recommendation  on  this  subject,  but  they  did  on  another  subject, 
and  that  was,  that  no  time  should  be  lost  by  any  of  the  states  of  Europe  in  taking 
steps  to  establish  a  uniform  gold  stardard  of  value.”  His  lordship  (then  Mr. 
Disraeli)  proceeded  to  point  out  that  it  was  the  greatest  delusion  in  the  world  to 
attribute  our  commercial  preponderance  or  prosperity  to  our  having  a  gold  stand¬ 
ard,  and  then  warned  his  hearers  that  we  must  be  prepared  “  for  great  convulsions 
in  the  money  market — not  occasioned  by  speculation  or  any  old  cause,  but  by  a 
new  cause  with  which  we  are  not  yet  sufficiently  acquainted.”  He  added :  “  When 
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countries  inundated  -with  silver  are  trying  to  get  rid  of  it,  convulsions  must  come, 
and  no  one  would  be  able  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  monetary  arrangements 
of  the  times  in  which  he  lives  if  he  omits  from  his  consideration  the  important 
subject  to  which  I  have  called  your  attention.” 

Finally,  sir,  I  am  free  to  admit  that  when  in  1672  I  absurdly  as¬ 
serted  that  the  unit  of  our  monetary  system,  the  legal-tender  silver 
dollar,  which  was  worth  commercially  three  cents  more  than  a  gold 
one,  was  subsidiary  coin,  I  knew  no  more  of  the  stupendous  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  silver  question  than  the  gentleman  from  Massachusette 
[Mr.  Clajflin]  and  my  colleague,  [Mr.  Fisher,]  do  now  in  1879. 

I  was  then,  as  they  now  are,  involved  in  the  battle  of  standards. 
It  is  a  bootless  controversy.  A  standard  is  a  fixed  and  unchanging 
measure,  and  that  which  is  fixed  and  unchanging  cannot  be  found  in 
that  which  is  liable  to  great  and  incessant  fluctuations.  Nothing  in 
the  history  of  man  has  fluctuated  in  value  more  frequently  or  more 
extremely  than  gold.  The  value  of  both  gold  and  silver  fluctuates, 
and  hence  it  was  that  in  my  ignorance  I  became  confused  and,  believ¬ 
ing  that  we  must  have  a  standard  of  value,  thought  that  only  one  metal 
could  properly  furnish  such  a  standard.  These  metals  fluctuate  not 
only  relatively  between  themselves,  but  relatively  with  every  other 
commodity.  Neither,  therefore,  can,  I  repeat,  be  a  standard  of  value. 

Nor  is  money  such  a  standard,  let  it  be  made  of  what  it  may, 
whether  it  have  intrinsic  value  or  rest  on  the  credit  of  the  Government 
that  issues  it.  Money  is  a  convenient  representative  of  value,  a  medium 
of  exchange  used  in  current  purchases  and  a  standard  of  deferred  pay¬ 
ments.  A  debtor  agrees  to  pay  so  many  marks  or  florins  or  francs  or 
pounds  or  dollars  on  a  given  day,  and  on  that  day  to  maintain  his 
credit  he  must  pay  that  number  of  designated  coins,  but  unless  he  has 
expressly  stipulated  that  the  coins  shall  on  the  maturity  of  the  obliga¬ 
tion  be  of  the  existing  weight  and  fineness,  and  the  Government  which 
issues  the  coin  has,  pending  its  maturity,  reduced  the  weight  or  fine¬ 
ness  of  the  coin  specified  and  made  it  less  valuable,  the  debtor  pays 
his  obligation  by  producing  on  the  day  fixed  the  stipulated  number 
of  the  coins  the  value  of  which  the  Government  has  thus  by  law  re¬ 
duced.  This  is  the  law  of  every  civilized  nation.  This  right  is,  I 
reaffirm,  established  bylaw,  and  in  no  sense  depends  upon  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  metallic  or  other  unit  of  payment  upon  which  the  law 
has  bestowed  the  attribute  of  legal  tender. 

Thus,  when  we  diminished  the  value  of  our  gold  dollar,  for  we  have 
never  changed  that  of  our  silver  one,  he  who  owed  a  million  dollars 
when  that  change  took  place  met  his  obligations  with  honor,  though 
every  one  of  the  coins  with  which  he  paid  were  of  the  lighter  and 
cheaper  kind  then  recently  ordained  ;  hence  it  is  apparent  that  the 
gold  dollar,  though  it  is  a  standard  of  deferred  payments,  is  not  a 
standard  of  value. 

But  I  must  proceed  to  more  general  considerations.  This  decade,  I 
mean  from  1872  to  1883,  will  mark  one  of  the  most  instructive  epochs 
in  modern  history.  Its  progress  in  discovery,  invention,  and  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  science' to  the  useful  arts  is  probably  unparalleled  in  the 
story  of  man’s  existence.  It  is  also  marked  by  great  movements  of 
people  to  new  countries  with  cheaper  lands  and  freer  institutions. 
Yet,  as  its  later  half  passes  it  is  marked  by  a  reaction  against  the 
progress  of  civilization  and  social  refinement  the  severity  of  which 
must,  within  its  limits,  compel  a  change  in  the  financial  and  economic 
system  of  Great  Britain,  and  endanger,  if  it  does  not  overthrow,  the 
governments  of  some  of  the  great  continental  nations. 
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Look  where  we  may,  restless  discontent  prevails.  In  our  own  coun¬ 
try,  by  far  the  happiest  of  all  by  reason  of  our  broad,  free  lands  and 
the  intelligent  self-reliance  of  our  people,  discontent  and  agitation 
mark  these  years.  From  New*  England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  entire  manufacturing  sections  of  the  East,  working  men,  women, 
and  children,  who,  having  secured  their  own  homes  or  partially  paid 
for  them  through  building  associations,  were  prosperous  and  con¬ 
tented,  are  fleeing  to  the  remote  West  to  endure  the  hardships  and 
risks  of  frontier  life  and  to  make  at  best  but  bad  farmers.  Remon¬ 
strate  with  them  against  the  change  as  we  may,  they  will  say  to  us, 
“  there  we  can  at  least  live ;  but  here,  without  employment,  or  with 
partial  employment  at  reduced  wages,  we  cannot  live.” 

So,  too,  is  it  in  the  South ;  and  I  admit  that  political  causes  may 
have  had  some  effect  there.  You  find  the  laboring  population,  a  peo¬ 
ple  specially  fitted  for  labor  in  that  section  of  the  country,  fleeing  as 
eagerly  as  the  intelligent  working  people  of  New  England,  New  York, 
and  Pennsylvania  to  States  within  which  there  is  no  employment  for 
them  in  producing  cotton  or  sugar,  as  there  are  no  manufactories  to 
employ  those  of  the  white  mechanics  who  are  augmenting  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  this  modern  exodus.  Sir,  the  flight  of  this  decade  is  marked 
by  all  the  symptoms  which  preceded  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
the  French  and  continental  revolutions  of  1793,  the  convulsion  of 
Great  Britain  in  1847  and  1848,  the  overthrow  of  the  French  mon¬ 
archy  and  the  driving  from  Berlin  of  the  German  government  in  the 
latter  of  these  years.  Indeed  everywhere  outside  of  our  own  country, 
Canada,  Australia,  and  other  British  colonies  which  are  settled  by 
people  of  British  origin  and  enjoy  self-government,  we  find  evidence 
of  the  action  of  a  potent  disturbing  cause.  I  have  said  that  the  same 
symptoms  preceded  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  Empire.  I  speak 
with  diffidence  from  my  own  general  study  on  this  point,  but  beg 
leave  to  read  a  short  passage  touching  it  from  Alison’s  History  of 
Europe : 

The  two  greatest  events  which  have  occurred  in  the  history  of  mankind  have 
heen  directly  brought  about  by  a  successive  contraction  and  expansion  of  the  cir¬ 
culating  medium  of  society.  The  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  so  long  ascribed  in 
ignorance  to  slavery,  heathenism,  and  moral  corruption,  was  in  reality  brought 
about  by  a  decline  in  the  silver  and  gold  mines  of  Spain  and  Greece.  *  *  *  And, 
as  if  Providence  had  intended  to  reveal  in  the  clearest  manner  the  influence  of 
this  mighty  agent  on  human  affairs,  the  resurrection  of  mankind  from  the  ruin 
which  these  causes  had  produced  was  owing  to  the  directly  opposite  set  of  agencies 
being  put  in  operation.  Columbus  led  the  way  in  the  career  of  renovation ;  when 
he  spread  his  sails  across  the  Atlantic  he  bore  mankind  and  its  fortunes  in  his 
bark.  *  *  *  The  annual  supply  of  the  precious  metals  for  the  use  of  the  globe 
was  tripled;  before  a  century  had  expired  the  prices  of  every  species  of  produce 
were  quadrupled.  The  weight  of  debt  and  taxes  insensibly  wore  off  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  that  prodigious  increase ;  in  the  renovations  of  industry  the  relations  of 
society  were  changed ;  the  weight  of  feudalism  cast  off ;  the  rights  of  man  estab¬ 
lished.  Among  the  many  concurring  causes  which  conspired  to  bring  about  this 
mighty  consummation,  the  most  important,  though  hitherto  the  least  observed,  was 
the  discovery  of  Mexico  and  Peru. 

I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  causes  which  produced  the  French  revo¬ 
lution.  Whoever  has  read  any  history  of  that  event,  whether  by 
Guizot,  Thiers,  Carlyle,  or  other  justly  distinguished  writer,  knows 
that  the  outbreak  was  precipitated  by  financial  embarrassments  ;  that 
the  x^eople  were  impoverished ;  that  the  farmer- general  could  not  col- 
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lect  tlie  revenues ;  that  industry  was  paralyzed,  and  that  discontent  pro¬ 
duced  by  want  drove  the  masses  into  revolt.  Yes,  out  of  the  finan¬ 
cial  difficulties  of  the  period  came  that  war  which  raged  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  involving  all  Europe,  and  as  one  of  the  incidents 
of  which  we  have  the  instructive  lessons  furnished  by  English  his¬ 
tory,  that  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  paper  money,  though  incon¬ 
vertible,  stimulated  industry,  production,  and  the  growth  of  durable 
wealth  in  ratios  previously  unknown,  and  that  by  its  contraction, 
enforced  by  law,  in  order  to  bring  about  specie  payments  ruin  over¬ 
took  the  people,  and  for  a  time  threatened  the  permanence  of  the 
government. 

In  1847  and  1848  the  supply  of  gold  and  silver  from  the  mines  had 
diminished ;  it  was  not  equal  to  the  annual  loss  and  consumption  by 
the  arts.  The  credit  of  countries  then  dependent  on  coin  had  to  be  con¬ 
tracted  as  that  “  enduring”  standard  of  value  diminished  in  amount 
and  increased  in  purchasing  power.  Industry  was  without  reward. 
The  French  monarch  was  driven  from  his  throne,  and  a  republic  es¬ 
tablished  which  avowed  as  its  first  duty  the  creation  of  remunerative 
employment  for  the  people,  even  though  it  should  be  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  national  workshops. 

How  were  the  people  brought  to  order  and  contentment  ?  It  was 
by  giving  them  remunerative  employment.  I  have  recited  twice  on 
this  floor  the  story  from  the  London  Times,  and  will  not  now  repeat,  but 
simply  allude  to  it.  The  Bank  of  France  was  authorized  to  issue  an 
immense  amount  of  irredeemable  paper,  and  commissions  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  loan  it,  not  only  to  those  who  could  bring  gold-bear¬ 
ing  bonds  as  security,  not  to  the  wealthy  alone  who  could  offer  still 
wealthier  indorsers,  but  to  the  people  of  the  workshop.  The  test  of 
fitness  to  receive  a  loan  was  the  exhibition  of  the  books  of  the  man 
who  sought  it.  If  they  exhibited  proof  of  a  useful  and  well-managed 
business  with  a  general  result  of  profit,  the  applicant  was  to  have  a 
loan  commensurate  with  the  demands  of  his  business.  France  thus 
stimulated  her  productive  power,  and  in  a  few  years,  by  supplying 
the  world  with  silks,  wines,  and  gewgaws,  was  enabled  to  purchase 
gold  and  silver  with  which  to  redeem  every  note  the  bank  had  issued ; 
and  the  loss  by  these  seemingly  loose  loans  was  when  the  accounts 
were  closed,  reported  to  have  been  inappreciable. 

But  how  was  peace  restored  to  the  whole  continent  of  Europe  ?  I 
am  speaking  of  1848.  The  threatened  convulsion  inEngland  occurred 
in  1847  and  the  early  part  of  1848.  Then  it  was  that  Louis  Napoleon 
established  his  British  respectability  by  entering  the  ranks  of  the 
citizen  police  and  bearing  a  staff  in  the  maintenance  of  order,  not 
dreaming  that  in  five  years  he  would  have  overthrown  the  Republic 
of  France  and  secured  the  power  to  make  himself  Emperor.  But  let 
me  answer  my  question. 

It  was  these  disturbed  years  of  1847  and  1848  that  gave  the  world 
a  new  Mexico  and  Peru  in  California  and  Australia.  As  the  gold  and 
silver  of  Mexico  and  Peru  banished  the  dark  ages  of  Europe  which  had 
intervened  between  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  rise  of  arts 
after  Columbus’s  voyages,  so  the  precious  metals  of  California  and  Aus¬ 
tralia  flowed  into  the  channels  of  commerce,  quickened  industry,  en¬ 
abled  capital  to  employ  and  pay  labor,  and  thus  restored  peace  and 
order  to  Europe. 

These  are,  I  think,  instructive  periods  iu  history.  And  I  repeat  that 
the  current  years  are  marked  by  all  the  symptoms  that  characterized 
those  immediately  preceding  each  of  the  events  alluded  to,  and  from 
the  same  cause,  the  shrinking  away  of  the  metallic  basis  of  the  credits 
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of  the  world,  which  is  now  occurring  by  the  force  of  legislation  in  the 
presence  of  an  immense  annual  production  of  the  precious  metals. 
Germany  and  the  United  States  are  doing  summarily  by  law  what  the 
consumption  of  the  precious  metals  by  the  arts,  the  power  of  abrasion, 
and  the  contingencies  of  mining  operations  then  did  by  slow  and 
unobserved  processes.  Let  me  show  you  upon  how  grand  a  scale  we 
are  promoting  those  evil  ends,  idleness,  want,  discontent,  and  revolt. 

Here  is  an  elaborate  report  from  the  select  committee  on  the  de¬ 
preciation  of  silver,  together  with  the  proceedings  of  the  committee, 
minutes,  evidence,  &c.,  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  5th  of  July,  1876.  Among  these  papers  I  find  a  statement  of 
the  world’s  annual  production  of  gold  and  silver  from  1852  to  1875, 
inclusive,  giving  by  years  the  production  of  each  metal.  Though  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  Journal  des  Economistes,  it  was  accepted  by  the  com¬ 
mittee.  It  shows  that  the  production  of  gold  was  $2,913,000,000,  that 
of  silver  $1,187,500,000,  making  a  total  of  $4,100,500,000.  Germany 
and  we  have  undertaken  to  exclude  from  use  as  money — not  by  the 
slow  process  of  abrasion,  loss,  and  consumption  in  the  arts,  but  as  I 
have  said  summarily  by  law — nearly  one-third  of  that  total  produc¬ 
tion.  But,  as  I  am  reminded,  we  propose  to  do  more  and  worse  than 
this.  We  will  also  banish  from  circulation  the  stock  of  silver  the 
world  had  accumulated  prior  to  1852.  Since  that  year  the  steadily 
increasing  stock  of  these  metals  has^been  augmenting  the  wants  and 
productive  capacity  of  man,  sending  forth  adventurers  into  every  new 
country,  improving  and  extending  the  means  of  transportation,  build¬ 
ing  up  manufactures,  stimulating  agricultural  production,  promot¬ 
ing  commerce  and  extending  it  to  all  the  islands  of  the  sea  and  to 
every  navigable  river  of  the  world.  In  view  of  these  facts  how  stu¬ 
pendous  is  our  undertaking !  Can  any  gentleman  predict  the  evil 
consequences  the  attempt,  though  baffled  it  must  be,  may  produce? 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  depreciation  of  values  that  so  enor¬ 
mous  and  so  gradual  and  long  continued  a  contraction  of  the  volume  of 
money  must  produce  ;  but,  to  give  gentlemen  who  have  not  consid¬ 
ered  the  subject  data  for  forming  a  vague  and  remote  estimate,  let  me 
remind  them  that  it  was  in  testimony  before  the  secret  committee 
which  reported  to  Parliament  in  1847  that  the  withdrawal  of  $45,000,- 
000,  coin,  from  the  Bank  of  England  had  depreciated  public  stocks 
$573,761,125.  That  was  the  rapid  work  of  a  crisis,  but  the  retirement 
of  silver  from  the  circulating  medium  of  the  world  is  to  be  the  work  of 
one  or  more  generations,  during  which  the  average  of  prices  cannot 
advance,  but  must  continue  to  falL  Let  me  also  invite  gentlemen  to 
consider  the  fact  that  when  the  resumption  act  of  1819  was  under 
consideration  Ricardo,  Peel,  and  others  of  their  school  recurred  to  the 
fact  that  the  difference  between  bank-notes  and  gold  was  less  than  5 
per  cent.,  and  said  that,  as  the  act  gave  four  years  in  which  to  effect 
that  slight  change,  it  would  work  no  appreciable  depreciation  of  prices. 
But  what  was  the  result  ?  Industry  and  commerce  were  paralyzed. 
The  bank,  finding  that  the  people  could  not  endure  the  consequences 
of  a  contraction  that  was  to  continue  through  four  years,  hastened 
the  operation  and  concluded  it  in  two  years ;  yet  it  effected  a  change 
in  the  price  of  every  commodity,  including  land  and  improved  real 
estate  of  45  per  cent.,  and  caused  a  relative  appreciation  in  the  value 
of  government  stocks.  The  direct  effect,  the  widespread  ruin,  pro¬ 
duced  by  this  action  was  confined  to  Great  Britain,  but  the  history 
of  the  times  shows  that  the  people  of  every  nation  to  which  she  was 
commercially  related  suffered  with  her  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

But,  say  monometalists,  the  discrediting  of  silver  must  proceed. 
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The  two  metals  have  given  the  world  too  much  money  ;  its  abundance 
has  produced  extravagance;  men  ought  not  to  live  as  it  justified 
them  in  living ;  they,  especially  laborers,  must  not  live  so  well ;  the 
wages  paid  for  labor  have  been  too  high ;  and  in  their  effort  to  correct 
these  alleged  evils  they  attempt  to  force  back  the  tide  of  civilization 
and  social  refinement  by  destroying  the  purchasing  power  of  more  than 
one-third  of  the  world's  metallic  money. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Will  my  colleague  allow  me  to  ask  a  question  ? 

Mr.  KELLEY.  Certainly. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Do  you  mean  to  assert  that  the  German  Empire  has 
demonetized  silver  ? 

Mr.  KELLEY.  I  do. 

Mr.  FISHER.  In  the  next  place,  does  not  the  gentleman  think 
that  if  German  statesmen  see  they  have  committed  an  error  they  will 
retrace  their  steps,  as  they  have  done  in  adopting  the  protective  pol- 
icy,  upon  which  my  colleague  and  I  agree  ? 

Air.  KELLEY.  The  gentleman  will  find  out  before  I  close,  if  I  have 
time  to  say  all  I  wish  to,  that  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  optional  with 
the  German  government  whether  it  will  retrace  the  step  it  took  in  de¬ 
monetizing  silver;  that  the  terrible  force  of  events  will  compel  it 
to  abdicate  or  to  retrace  its  steps.  The  maintenance  of  order  in 
Germany  under  that  demonetization  and  the  effect  it  has  produced  on 
the  markets  which  Germany  formerly  supplied  with  her  productions 
will  compel  the  adoption  of  one  of  the  alternatives  I  suggest. 

My  friend  from  Ohio  [Air.  Waexer]  has  just  pointed  me  to  a  page 
of  the  report  of  the  commission  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  on 
which  I  find  the  official  answer  to  the  question  of  my  colleague  as  to 
whether  Germany  had  demonetized  silver.  Having  referred  to  several 
laws  demonetizing  portions  of  the  current  silver  money,  the  report 
proceeds  to  say  : 

The  scope  of  this  first  law  is  so  far  important  to  the  present  inquiry,  as  it  hears 
on  the  state  of  the  silver  market  between  December,  1871,  and  the  middle  of  July, 
1873,  when  the  next  great  step  was  taken. 

On  the  9th  of  July,  1873,  another  coinage  law  ( Hiinzengesetz )  was  passed.  This 
law  introduced  the  gold  standard.  It  commenced  with  the  words  ‘■the  imperial 
gold  currency  takes  the  place  of  the  various  currencies  which  are  now  legal  in 
Germany  belonging  to  the  separate  states.” 

Since  1371  Germany  has  been  selling  her  silver.  Her  citizens  could 
pay  it  to  the  government,  which  received  it  at  its  denominational 
value  up  to  certain  dates  ;  but  when  the  government  received  it,  it 
put  it  into  bars  and  has  been  selling  those  bars  by  the  ton  from  then 
till  now.  What  it  holds  and  is  trying  to  sell  is,  as  I  shall  show, 
regarded  by  the  highest  financial  authorities  in  England  as  the  cause 
of  all  her  recent  manufacturing,  commercial,  and  financial  troubles 
»  and  of  the  world- wide  business  depression  now  prevailing. 

Thus  Air.  Williamson  in  his  article  in  the  Contemporary  Review 
for  April,  after  reciting  the  conclusions  touching  the  effects  of  de¬ 
monstration  presented  to  the  government  by  the  Liverpool  Board  of 
Trade,  said : 

These  conclusions  by  no  means  exhaust  the  category  of  untoward  results.  The 
picture  could  be  greatly  heightened  in  coloring,  but  they  are  enough  for  our  pur¬ 
pose,  accounting  as  they  do  for  the  greatly  diminished  demand  there  now  is  for 
our  textile  fabrics,  railway  materials,  machinery,  and  other  things  from  vast  and 
populous  regions  of  the  globe,  whose  money  is  now  useless  to  us  and  unsuitable 
for  the  discharge  of  our  trade  accounts.  Merchants  are  at  their  wits’  end.  They 
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are  shut  up  to  refuse  credits  in  silver-using  countries.  They  are  baffled  in  all  their 
exchange  calculations.  -They  are  driven  to  restrict  their  operations.  The  malign 
and  adverse  influence  acts  and  reacts.  The  distress  intensifies.  Manchester  ware¬ 
houses  are  filled  to  repletion  with  unsalable  stocks.  Iron  rails  go  down  to  a  point 
lower  than  ever  known.  Many  good  opportunities  for  developing  the  resources  of 
other  countries,  and  of  investing  English  capital,  pass  unheeded  and  unavailed  of. 
Men  inquire  what  will  the  silver  dollar  or  rupee  be  worth  six  months  or  six  years 
hence  in  the  London  market ;  and  the  deduction  from  late  monetary  legislation 
prompts  the  reply  that  there  is  no  bottom  to  the  fall.  India  may  be  ruined — our 
investments  may  be  worthless;  and  the  inevitable  conclusion  is  that  we  must 
minimize  our  risks,  restrict  our  operations,  draw  in  our  capital  from  silver-using 
countries,  and  let  things  take  their  chance.  The  Economist  and  Mr.  Gfiffen  prophe¬ 
sied  three  years  ago  that  trade  would  soon  mend.  They  ridiculed  our  fears  and  what 
they  called  our  heroic  remedies.  But  the  world  now  knows  they  were  prophets 
who  prophesied  pleasant  things  because  men  loved  to  have  it  so. 

Now,  sir,  I  affirm  tliat  to  remonetize  silver  (and  it  must  sooner  or 
later  be  done  by  all  the  commercial  nations,  including  England)  would 
restore  peace,  order,  and  prosperity  throughout  the  world,  as  did  the 
increase  of  the  precious  metals  from  Mexico  and  Peru,  and  at  a  later 
day  the  increase  from  California  and  Australia.  Let  me  sustain  this 
assertion  by  pregnant  proof. 

Prediction  is  said  to  be  the  test  of  truth,  and  I  propose  to  apply  it 
in  this  case.  Mr.  Ernest  Seyd,  in  the  course  of  his  address  before  the 
British  Society  of  Arts  on  the  3d  of  April,  1878,  said : 

In  1867-  68  M.  Wolowski,  then  a  senator  of  France,  in  opposing  the  proposition 
that  that  country  should  demonetize  silver,  said  :  “  If  in  the  then  existing  state  of 
the  balance  of  trade  one  of  the  great  nations  demonetized  silver  the  balance  would 
be  overthrown  and  dire  mischief  would  follow.” 

In  1868,  four  years  before  Germany  demonetized  her  silver,  M.  Wo¬ 
lowski,  a  bimetalist,  and  Ernest  Seyd,  who,  as  an  Englishman,  loyally 
held  the  doctrine  that  England  should  adhere  to  a  single  standard, 
but  who,  nevertheless,  opposed  demonetization,  were  the  central  fig¬ 
ures  in  a  conference  of  distinguished  men  on  the  question,  and  pre¬ 
dicted,  in  six  specific  propositions,  the  effects  which  would  inevitably 
follow  such  action.  Let  us  consider  their  predictions  : 

I.  The  international  trade  of  the  world  would  instantly  show  signs  of  decline,  to 
the  special  injury  of  the  countries  whose  international  trade  was  large. 

Will  any  gentleman  deny  that  this  prediction  has  been  fulfilled? 
England,  whose  international  trade  vastly  exceeded  that  of  any  other 
nation,  has  suffered  more  than  any  other.  She  lost  of  her  interna¬ 
tional  wealth,  as  is  shown  by  Mr.  Seyd  in  the  address  to  which  I  am 
referring,  more  than  a  thousand  millions  of  dollars  in  three  consecu¬ 
tive  years.  Her  commerce  is  crippled,  her  manufacturing  aipd  mining 
industry  is  prostrate,  and  her  greatest  dependency,  India,  lies  welter¬ 
ing  in  a  slough  of  misery  and  despair.  She  has  lost  her  American 
market,  and  her  people  of  every  rank  and  condition  are  now  asking 
what  shall  England  do  to  be  saved  from  the  possible  result  of  the 
severe  and  protracted  depression  she  is  enduring. 

H.  That  public  enterprise,  sucb  as  results  in  the  construction  of  railways  and 
other  beneficent  undertakings,  would  come  to  a  standstill,  and  that  general  progress 
would  suffer. 

Will  any  gentleman  deny  that  this  prediction  has  been  abundantly 
fulfilled  here  and  elsewhere?  If  anyone  doubts  on  this  point  it  may 
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be  well  for  him  to  consider  the  facts  set  forth  in  this  paragraph  from 
the  last  issue  of  the  New  York  Mercantile  Journal : 

The  Railway  Age  brings  forward  its  record  of  railway  foreclosures  through  the 
year  1878,  giving  a  list  of  forty-eight  roads  sold  during  that  year,  representing  a 
total  mileage  of  3,902  miles,  $160,014,500  bonds  and  debt,  and  -^151,616,700  capital 
stock  ;  the  entire  amount  of  bonds,  debt,  and  stock  being  $311,631,200.  The  follow¬ 
ing  shows  the  foreclosure  sales  during  the  last  three  years : 


• 

Year. 

Number  of 

roads. 

O 

tJO 

c3 

o> 

•*H 

i=i 

Capital  in¬ 

vested. 

0 

1676  . 

30 

3,  846 

$217,  848,  000 

1877  . 

54 

3'  875 

238’  984,  000 

1878  . 

48 

3,  902 

31i;  63i;  000 

Total . 

132 

11,  623 

768,  463,  000 

These  represent  only  the  roads  that  have  been  sold,  and  not  lines  which  are  in 
the  hands  of  receivers.  Should  these  be  added,  and  those  which  are  still  main- 

4 

tained  because  they  were  built  upon  the  credit  of  cities  that  will  not  repudiate  the 
expenditure,  it  may  be  safely  stated  that  the  railroad  mortality,  so  to  speak,  in  this 
country  has  involved  the  loss  of  an  amount  of  capital  larger  than  the  bonded  debt 
of  the  United  States. 

ILL.  That  the  decline  in  price  would  compel  countries  internationally  indebted 
to  depart  more  and  more  'from  the  principles  of  free  trade  toward  a  policy  of  pro¬ 
tection. 

Has  not  this  prediction  been  verified  ?  Canada  has  just  passed  her 
first  protective  tariff  law ;  Australia  is  about  to  follow  the  example ; 
and  the  papers  yesterday  told  us  of  the  indignation  with  which  Bis¬ 
marck  left  the  chamber  of  the  Reichstag  because  unexpected  opposi¬ 
tion  was  made  to  one  of  his  protective  measures,  and  the  last  of 
his  words  given  us  by  the  telegraph  were  that  he  insisted  that  the 
Zollverein  must  be  re-established.  It  was  the  Zollverein  which 
made  the  empire  possible.  Frederick  List,  a  young  and  enthusiastic 
German,  came  to  Pennsylvania  and  resided  there  for  several  years, 
during  which  he  studied  the  American  system  of  Henry  Clay.  He 
consorted  almost  exclusively  with  protectionists,  and  when  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Germany  he  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  inducing  the 
German  states  and  duchies  to  make  a  league  on  the  basis  that  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  each  should  enter  the  others  free  of  duty,  while  commod¬ 
ities  produced  beyond  those  states  should  pay  a  protective  duty.  Thus 
he  wove  together  in  internal  interest  what  is  now  the  great  empire  of 
Germany,  and  made  the  Prince  Bismarck  and  Emperor  William  we 
know  in  their  grandeur  possible. 

TV.  That  the  nations  of  the  world  would  first  be  divided  into  two  principal 
groups,  the  one  trading  in  gold,  the  other  in  silver,  and  this  would  render  com¬ 
merce  between  them  precarious. 

This  is  now  being  fulfilled,  and  I  will  recur  to  it  at  a  later  stage  in  my 
remarks,  and  merely  say  now  that  when  that  division  occurs  I  want 
this  nation  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  silver  group,  which  will  embrace 
three  or  four  times  the  population  of  the  gold  group. 

Y.  That  throughout  the  world  a  fall  in  prices  would  take  place  injurious  alike 
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to  owners  of  solid  property  and  to  the  laboring  classes,  and  advantageous  only 
and  unjustifiably  so,  to  the  holders  of  State  debts  and  other  contracts  of  that  kind. 

Will  any  gentleman  deny  that  this  prediction  has  been  verified; 
that  the  wages  of  labor  have  gone  down ;  that  the  value  of  real 
estate  has  depreciated ;  that  the  price  of  merchandise  of  every  kind 
has  declined  in  the  hands  of  merchants :  or  that  national  credits  have 
gone  up  so  that  4  per  cent,  interest  on  a  bond  will  buy  its  holder 
twice  as  much  as  6  per  cent,  used  to  before  Germany  discredited  silver  ? 

YI.  That  when  this  time  of  depression  sets  in  there  would  T>e  this  difficulty 
namely,  that  the  causes  of  this  depression  would  he  sought  for  in  all  directions  ; 
that  all  sorts  of  allegations  more  or  less  groundless  and  fantastic,  or  of  a  second¬ 
ary  nature  only,  would  be  brought  forward  by  the  gold-valuation  school,  and  that 
this  real  cause,  the  demonetization  of  silver,  would  be  neglected  until  strong  signs 
of  distress  compelled  thinking  men  to  refer  to  it. 

Now  upon  what  were  these  predictions  founded  ?  On  this  point 
Mr.  Seyd  says : 

The  extent  of  international  trade  and  business  generally  depends  mainly  on  the 
means  available  to  liquidate  balances.  Hitherto  both  gold  and  silver,  in  equal  pro¬ 
portions,  had  served  for  this  purpose.  But  the  moment  that  Germany  overthrew 
the  balance  and  compelled  other  European  states  to  close  their  mints  against  silver, 
that  metal  ceased  to  be  an  effective  medium  of  exchange  between  the  civilized 
nations. 

He  also  asked,  “What,  then,  are  the  causes  of  the  present  aspect  of 
affairs  ?  ”  and  illustrated  the  correctness  of  prediction  YI  by  answer¬ 
ing  the  question  as  follows : 

In  order  to  lead  to  the  true  cause  let  me  first  endeavor  to  review  the  various  alle¬ 
gations  which  have  been  made,  in  numerical  order,  and  to  show  whether  they  are 
tenable : 

Eirst.  When,  in  1873,  trade  began  to  slacken  a  little  the  cause  referred  to  was  the 
Franco-German  war.  Strange  to  say,  however,  the  two  years  following  that  war 
were  in  reality  prosperous.  From  1848  upwards  we  have  had  the  French  and  con¬ 
tinental  revolutions,  the  Crimean  war,  the  Franco- Austrian  war,  the  American  war, 
and  several  minor  wars.  In  fact,  never  has  there  been  a  period  so  rich  in  war. 
Yet  our  trade  steadily  increased  year  by  year.  In  connection  with  this,  although 
only  within  the  last  two  years,  it  was  said  that  the  threatening  Oriental  war  caused 
want  of  confidence.  In  former  times,  when  merchants  had  long-winded  ventures 
at  sea,  and  vessels  were  liable  to  capture  and  blockade,  there  would  have  been 
grounds  for  such  want  of  confidence ;  but  now,  when  steamships  run  and  voyages 
are  much  shorter,  news  traveling  instantly,  when  railways  lessen  the  importance 
of  blockades,  and  a  better  international  understanding  exists,  there  is  little  occa-  t 
sion  for  such  apprehensions. 

Secondly.  It  was  then  suggested  that  the  dullness  in  trade  represented  but  one 
of  the  usual  periods ;  that  in  the  following  year  it  would  recover.  Refer  to  our 
statistics  of  the  last  sixty  years,  and,  although  they  exhibit  certain  variations  be¬ 
tween  one  or  two  years,  yet  the  increase  was  steady.  The  years  following  the 
crises  of  1847,  1857,  and  1866  showed  a  falling  off  of  several  millions,  but  in  the 
next  following  again  an  increase.  But  now  we  find  that  there  has  been  a  falling 
off'  for  four  years,  getting  worse  year  by  year,  at  an  unheard-of  ratio,  and  without 
any  of  those  causes  to  which  we  ascribe  crises  and  ordinary  periodical  variations. 

Thirdly.  Then  followed  the  allegation  that  “things  had  been  overdone  generally.” 
Hitherto  things  were  “overdone”  at  the  crises  before  mentioned.  It  was  then 
stated  that  the  “overdone  ”  referred  to  the  use  of  more  machinery  and  overpro 
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duction.  That  we  are  making  continual  improvements  in  and  additions  to  our  ma¬ 
chinery  and  industry  is  evident,  and  for  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  there  has  been 
a  steady  progress  here  and  elsewhere.  But  can  any  one’say  that  suddenly,  in  the 
years  1873  and  1874,  we  had  made  such  a  start  in  this  as  to  bring  out  the  results  before 
us  ?  And  as  regards  overproduction,  that  may  have  appeared  so  at  first  from  the 
stocks  on  hand  ;  in  reality,  however,  the  production  was  not  in  excess  of  the  con¬ 
sumption  it  had  hitherto  met  with.  During  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  produc¬ 
tion  has  diminished  sensibly  and  stocks  of  goods  are  not  excessive.  A  great  por¬ 
tion  of  our  manufacturers  have  worked  half  time  or  less,  or  closed  works  tempo¬ 
rarily.  The  stoppage  of  public  works,  such  as  railways  abroad,  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  featux-es.  The  existing  railways  pay  fairly  ;  there  is  room  for  more. 
Why  should  the  cessation  of  this  kind  of  enterprise  be  so  sudden  ? 

Fourthly.  A  favorite  allegation  is  that  which  ascribes  all  the  mischief  to  the 
strikes  of  the  workingman.  Apart  from  the  question  that  strikes  do  not  affect 
much  the  value  of  certain  commodities  in  which  the  falling  off  has  been  severe,  it 
has  always  been  held  that  higher  wages  encourage  consumption  and  production 
among  the  masses.  “  Strikes  ”  cannot  in  any  case  account  for  the  sudden  reversal 
in  trade,  and  at  this  moment,  when  wages  are  again  much  reduced  and  prices  fallen 
much  below  those  of  1873-74,  there  is  no  improvement  nevertheless. 

Fifthly.  The  “  competition  ”  of  the  foreigner  was  then  referred  to.  Now,  if  on 
account  of  strikes  or  for  other  reasons  the  foreigner  had  acquired  our  trade,  this 
might  seem  a  legitimate  reason  ;  but  it  is  not  so.  Foreign  manufacturing  nations 
complain  of  badness  of  trade  and  falling  off  of  exports  even  more  loudly  than  we 
do,  and  in  their  turn  ascribe  it  to  the  competition  and  cheaper  prices  in  England. 

Sixthly.  One  of  the  arguments  used  is  that  during  recent  years  we  have  lent  but 
little  money  to  foreigners,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  large  quantities  of  goods 
on  the  credit  of  loans.  I  have  pointed  out  before  that,  if  this  were  so,  we  ought  to 
have  an  enormous  accumulation  of  gold  here ;  but,  as  that  is  not  the  case,  the  real 
reason  may  be  rather  that  of  our  diminished  ability  to  do  so.  It  will  also  be  found 
that  the  defaulting  nations  were  not  such  large  customers  of  ours  as  to  warrant  this 
large  falling  off,  and  that  this  falling  off  is  especially  noticeable  with  nations  in 
whom  we  have  confidence  or  who  have  no  occasion  to  be  debtors  to  us  on  such 
loans. 

Numerous  other  allegations  have  been  made  which,  simply  or  collectively,  do  not 
account  for  the  state  of  things. 

These  secondary  symptoms,  as  Mr.  Seyd  calls  them,  are  just  such 
as  we  are  in  the  habit  of  hearing  assigned  in  this  country  as  the 
cause  of  the  hardships  the  world  is  enduring  But  he  proceeds  to  say : 

Permit  me  here  to  point  out  what  I,  in  conjunction  with  many  others,  deem  to 
he  the  real  or  only  cause  of  all  this  mischief,  a  cause  of  which  all  the  other  allega¬ 
tions  made  are  but  secondary  symptoms.  This  real  cause  is  the  demonetization  of 
silver,  or  rather  the  steps  so  far  taken  in  that  direction. 

In  proof  of  the  correctness  of  prediction  IV,  that  is,  that  nations 
would  be  divided  into  two  groups,  one  using  silver  and  one  gold,  I 
beg  leave  to  adduce  the  following  evidence.  Mr.  Coke,  in  seconding 
the  adoption  of  the  report  presented  to  the  board  of  trade  of  Liver¬ 
pool  by  the  committee  it  had  appointed  to  present  its  resolutions  and 
petition  to  the  government  of  England,  said : 

It  is  impossible  that  India  can  continue  to  purchase  from  England  at  the  rate 
expected  when  her  money  is  discredited  20  per  cent.,  and  may  be  30  per  cent.,  if 
nothing  is  done  to  arrest  the  present  decline.  If  the  manufacturers  of  this  country 
wish  to  retain  India  as  a  market  for  their  productions,  they  must  assist  in  sup¬ 
porting  the  value  of  the  rupee. 
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And  again : 

The  only  permanent  cure  would  be  the  adoption  of  a  bimetallic  system  through¬ 
out  the  great  commercial  countries  of  the  world,  by,  which  silver  and  gold  would 
become  legal  money  at  a  fixed  ratio  of  value.  In  such  case  not  only  India  but  all 
other  silver-using  States  would  be  able  to  buy  from  England,  and,  unfortunately, 
they  are  her  principal  customers. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Patterson,  in  liis  article  on  The  Eastern  Trade  and  the 
Precious  Metals  in  the  Contemporary  Review  for  last  month,  said  : 

The  system  of  demonetizing  silver  would  lead  to  world- wide  consequences  of 
really  incalculable  disaster.  Those  persons  who  talk  so  glibly  of  the  advantages 
of  “  inonometalism  ”  and  a  single  gold  standard  must  be  totally  blind  to  the  inev¬ 
itable  consequences  of  the  course  which  they  so  complacently  advocate  and  extol. 
Were  silver  degraded  from  its  place  in  the  currency  of  the  world,  or  even  of  Europe, 
the  fall  in  its  value,  say  one-half — although  the  fall  might  be  very  much  greater — 
would  be  equivalent  to  destroying  one-half  of  all  the  silver  in  the  world  !  It  would 
annul  a  vast  outlay  of  capital  and  the  labor  of  generations  of  hard-working  miners. 
Were  it  possible  in  like  fashion — namely,  by  legislation  or  edict— to  reduce  the 
pi'ice  of  ordinary  commodities,  such  as  food  or  clothes  or  houses,  in  such  a  case, 
although  the  producers  of  those  commodities  would  unfairly  suffer,  the  community 
at  large  would  gain  to  an  equal  extent.  The  usefulness  of  such  commodities  would 
remain  unimpaired.  But  the  chief  usefulness  of  the  precious  metals  nowadays, 
and  the  sole  usefulness  of  gold  and  silver  coins,  lies  in  their  purchasing  power, 
their  value  as  money  ;  hence,  a  demonetization  of  silver  would  be  proportionately 
destructive  to  its  present  usefulness,  and,  we  repeat,  would  be  equivalent  to  a 
willful  annihilation  of  a  vast  portion  of  the  world’s  stock  of  money.  In  proportion 
as  this  demonetization  was  carried  out,  it  would  be  a  voluntary  throwing  away  of 
the  vast  blessings  and  benefits  which  mankind  have  recently  enjoyed  from  the  new 
mines  of  America  and  Australia.  The  world  would  be  plunged  back  into  the  “  hard 
times  ”  which  previously  prevailed,  or  in  truth  into  a  far  worse  predicament.  The 
fact  that  our  own  country  is  under  a  single  gold  standard  (a  condition  iuto  which 
we  passed  by  successive  stages  from  a  purely  silver  currency,  the  act  of  1816 
merely  establishing  by  law  what  was  already  established  in  fact)  would  be  power¬ 
less  to  ward  off  from  us  the  effects  of  a  demonetization  of  silver,  which  still  con¬ 
stitutes  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  world’s  stock  of  the  precious  metals.  Our 
stock  of  gold  would  be  drawn  upon  to  supply  the  dearth  of  money  in  other  coun¬ 
tries.  Hot  to  speak  of  the  inevitable  collapse  of  our  monetary  system  as  regulated 
by  the  absurd  and  pernicious  bank  act  of  1844,  the  burden  of  our  national  debt 
would  be  vastly  increased,  and  so  would  that  of  every  other  country.  These  debts , 
which  amount  to  an  enormous  sum,  would  thenceforth  hang  like  a  millstone  around 
the  neck  of  the  nations.  Add  to  these  results  the  restriction  upon  trade  and  in¬ 
dustry  inseparable  from  a  dearth  of  money,  and  any  statesman  who  at  present  fa¬ 
vors  the  general,  or  any  extended,  adoption  of  a  single  gold  standard  ,  may  well 
shrink  back  from  such  a  change,  and  refuse  to  imperil  the  prosperity  of  his  own 
country,  and  of  the  civilized  world  at  large,  by  producing  an  arbitrary  and  artificial 
dearth  of  money,  which  is  the  most  potent  auxiliary,  we  might  say  the  very  life’s 
blood,  of  trade  and  industry,  as  these  are  and  must  be  carried  on  under  a  mature 
civilization. 

Sir,  the  verification  of  Mr.  Seyd’s  prediction,  to  which  I  am  refer¬ 
ring,  seems  from  the  extracts  just  read  to  be  near  at  hand.  When  it 
comes  where  shall  we  take  our  place  ?  But  before  answering  this 
question  let  me  refer  to  some  of  the  laws  of  international  trade.  When 
such  trade  may  and  generally  does  yield  two  profits,  one  to  each 
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country  engaged  in  it,  it  does  not  flow  along  parallels  of  latitude,  as 
does  trade  between  the  Northern  States  of  our  Union  and  England, 
France,  Belgium,  and  Germany.  These  States  and  nations  possess 
in  greater  or  less  profusion  the  same  raw  materials  and  manufacture 
like  commodities.  They  are  the  great  rival  industrial  nations  of 
the  tvorld,  and,  with  free  trade  between  them,  the  elder  nations, 
whose  capital  is  cheaper  and  whose  industries  are  more  perfected, 
often  carry  off  the  sole  profit  of  the  trade.  Commerce,  to  be  recipro¬ 
cal  and  mutually  profitable  to  those  who  participate  in  it,  should 
travel  on  longitudinal  lines.  The  people  of  tropical  countries  ex¬ 
port  raw  materials  which  we  cannot  produce.  They  are  not  manu¬ 
facturers.  They  need  what  we  produce  and  we  need  their  productions 
from  which  t-o  fabricate  ours.  Hence  the  true  line  of  American  com¬ 
merce  is  across  degrees  of  latitude.  And  I  ask  gentlemen  to  con¬ 
sider  the  question  whether  we  shall  place  ourselves  at  the  head  of 
the  silver-using  group  of  tropical  and  semitropical  nations  which 
would  give  us  the  true  lines  of  commerce,  or  shall  remain,  and  suffer 
that  we  may  remain,  the  tail  of  the  gold-using  countries,  a  mere  bob 
to  their  kite  ?  This  is  one  of  the  grave  questions  now  before  Con¬ 
gress. 

The  following  extract  from  a  work  by  Coudy  Raguet,  which  ap¬ 
peared,  if  my  memory  serves  m in  1839,  is  pertinent  in  this  connec¬ 
tion,  as  it  illustrates  not  alone  the  point  on  which  I  am  speaking  but 
the  folly  we  perpetrated  when  we  recently  attempted  to  establish  a 
single  gold  standard,  and  at  an  earlier  date  when  we  so  far  dimin¬ 
ished  the  value  of  our  gold  dollar  as  to  make  it  profitable  to  export 
our  silver.  Prior  to  that  time,  1834,  so  far  as  trade  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  was  concerned,  the  two  countries  con¬ 
stituted  a  bimetallic  union.  Though  our  law  tolerated  both  metals  and 
made  them  both  legal  tender,  we  were  practically  a  silver-using  and 
England  absolutely  a  gold-using  nation ;  and  the  result  of  this  use 
of  both  metals  is  shown  by  Mr.  Raguet  as  follows : 

Priorto  the  passage  of  the  gold  hill  above  referred  to  the  metallic  currency  of  the 
United  States  had  been  virtually,  as  .  hove  stated,  a  currency  of  silver  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Government,  gold  very  rarely  appearing,  wliile  that  of  Great 
Britain  was  of  gold.  The  consequence  was  that  the  currency  of  each  was  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  other,  and  the  contraction  or  expansion  of  each  did  not  necessarily 
act  upon  the  other.  The  contraction  in  England  which  preceded  the  resumption 
of  specie  payments  in  1821,  after  a  long  suspension  of  twenty -four  years,  produced 
no  convulsion  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic;  nor  did  our  contraction,  distressing 
and  durable  as  it  was,  after  the  removal  of  the  public  deposits  from  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  on  the  1st  of  October.  1833,  which  brought  down  the  prices  of 
stocks  from  20  to  50  per  cent.,  and  led  to  the  importation  of  $3,793,293  in  silver  from 
England  alone,  during  the  j'ear  ending  on  30th  September,  1834.  produce  any  con¬ 
vulsion  whatever  in  that  country.  Such  would  have  continued  to  be  the  case  had 
the  mint  regulations  remained  without  alteration ;  but  no  sooner  was  gold,  by  a 
change  in  its  relative  value  to  silver,  rendered  the  most  profitable  of  the  two  met¬ 
als  to  import  than  we  found  the  currency  of  England  disturbed  to  a  degree  that 
rendered  necessary  an  immediate  reduction  of  her  paper  issues,  although  the  amount 
of  gold  drawn  from  her  between  the  passage  of  the  law  in  June,  1834.  and  the  30th 
of  September  of  the  same  year  was  but  $1,922,960.  To  the  importations  of  gold  in 
the  years  1835  and  1336,  instead  of  silver,  may  be  ascribed  that  further  contraction 
of  the  British  currency  which  led  to  the  crisis  of  the  latter  year,  that  was  so  fatal 
to  American  credits  and  American  cotton,  by  which  millions  of  dollars  were  lost 
to  the  country. 

2  KEL 
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Now,  as  like  causes  will  produce  like  effects,  it  beliooves  us  to  examine  well  into 
this  matter,  and  if  we  find  that  we  have  committed  an  error,  it  is  our  duty  to  re¬ 
trace  our  steps.  Thus  far  very  little  progress  has  been  made  toward  introducing 
gold  into  actual  circulation,  notwithstanding  that  a  large  amount  had  been  im¬ 
ported,  still  a  long  perseverance  in  the  law  will  give  us  a  gold  currency,  but  it  will 
be  most  dearly  purchased."  It  will  so  closely  ally  our  fortunes  with  those  of  Great 
Britain,  that  no  convulsion  can  take  place  in  the  currency  of  that  country  that  will 
not  act  directly  and  powerfully  upon  ours  ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  none  can  take 
place  on  our  side  that  will  not  act  directly  upon  hers,  and  in  so  doing,  break  down 
the  prices  of  cotton  and  tobacco,  and  other  American  products  in  the  markets  of 
Europe,  to  the  injury  of  our  planting  interest. 

Let  us  hastily  consider  the  question  with  which  league  interest 
invites  us  to  unite?  The  population  which  uses  gold  numbers  180,- 
450,000  and  they  all  dwell  on  our  lines  of  latitude.  They  are  older  in 
manufactures  than  we,  and  against  the  productions  of  their  cheaper 
capital  and  labor  we  have  to  maintain  an  artificial  barrier  by  our 
tariff. 

The  nations  using  gold  and  silver  as  we  would  if  we  fully  remonetized 
silver  have  a  population  of  132,500,000,  nearly  as  many  as  the  gold-using 
countries.  They  also  are  on  our  lines  of  latitude,  and  as  bimetalists 
could  trade  with  us  even  while  silver  may  continue  to  be  depreciated. 
The  silver-using  people  number  876,700,000,  which  is  largely  more 
than  twice  the  total  of  the  others  combined.  Where  do  they  dwell? 
India — British  India,  with  whom  England  can  no  longer  trade ;  China, 
Japan,  and  the  islands  of  the  Southern  Sea,  Africa  and,  to  come  to 
our  own  doors,  Central  America,  Mexico,  and  South  America  are  all 
silver-using  nations.  Shall  we  seek  to  become  the  manufacturers  for 
this  nearly  one  thousand  million  producers  of  raw  materials,  and  be¬ 
come  what  England  through  the  possession  of  this  trade  has  been,  the 
work-shop  of  the  world,  and,  as  an  inevitable  consequence,  the  mis¬ 
tress  of  the  seas  ?  If  we  aspire  to  this  proud  position  we  must  place 
ourselves  on  a  bimetallic  basis,  so  that  their  coin  shall  be  at  par  with 
ours,  while  20,  30,  or  50  per  cent,  may  be  between  their  par  and  that 
of  those  manufacturing  nations  of  Europe  which  may  adhere  to  the 
gold  valuation. 

My  friend  and  colleague  [Mr.  Fisher]  intimated  that  in  advocating 
this  bill  I  was  doing  something  against  the  protective  policy.  I  asked 
him  to  demonstrate  his  proposition.  He  said  he  had  done  so  ;  but  I 
have  read  his  speech  with  equal  care  and  pleasure  and  have  not  found 
the  demonstration.  Let  me  whisper  to  him  confidentially  that  it  was 
not  our  statutory  tariff  that  propelled  the  manufacturing  industries 
of  this  country  by  the  marvelous  strides  with  which  they  advanced 
between  1862  and  that  year  of  such  triumph  for  us,  1876,  when  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Pennsylvania  conferred  upon  this  nation  an  international 
exposition.  I  do  not  mean  to  taunt  gentlemen  who  come  from  States 
which  made  no  contribution  toward  the  cost  of  that  exhibition.  The 
burden  was  cast  upon  us,  except  that  New  Jersey  gave  $100, 0U0,  and 
I  am  a  little  proud  of  the  fact  that  Philadelphia  and  Pennsylvania 
conferred  that  boon  on  the  nation  and  welcomed  the  people  of  all  the 
States  to  a  share  in  its  advantages.  We  will  be  amply  repaid,  for 
the  exhibition  proved  to  the  world  our  country’s  capacity  for  manu¬ 
facturing  supremacy. 

But  to  my  point.  What  was  it  that  so  marvelously  quickened  our 
progress  between  1862  and  1876  ?  It  was  not  our  statutory  tariff.  No ; 
it  was  the  difference  between  the  current  value  of  the  legal-tender 
money  with  which  our  immense  domestic  commerce  was  carried  on 
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a  <3  the  money  of  the  gold-using  manufacturing  nations.  The  denre- 

n^rQ011  ott?ur  PaPer  made  a  measure  of  protection  that  false  invoices 
or  any  other  means  of  defrauding  the  revenue  could  evade.  It  was 

i^wble;1and  when  stupid  people  cried  out  for  gold  and  were 
ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  to  bring  our  greenbacks  to  Dar  with 
they  were  hastening  the  abolition8  of  t£  mosfeffectK^ ^  protect 
the  industry  of  any  nation  ever  had.  I  hope  my  colleague  will 

these  suggestions  m  his  mind  while  I  proceed  to  exhibit  evidence  of 
the  correctness  of  my  position.  mence  ot 

Mr.  FISHER.  Will  my  colleague  allow  me  to  ask  him  a 


tion  ? 

Mr.  KELLEY. 
Mr.  FISHER, 
ver  standard  f 
Mr.  KELLEY. 
Mr.  FISHER. 
Mr.  KELLEY. 
Mr.  FISHER. 
Mr.  KELLEY. 


ques- 

I  will  hear  my  colleague. 

Are  we  to  understand  that  you  now  advocate  a  sil- 


No,  sir;  I  am  a  bimetalist. 

A  bimetalist  ? 

Yes,  sir. 

Is  Mr.  Williamson  ? 

I  am  a  thorough  bimetalist.  Let  me  state  what  I  mean  T  am 
ready  to  remonetize  silver  at  the  present  market  rate  and  to’borrnw 
a  phrase  from  my  learned  friend  from  Maine  wheats  beside  me 

to1t>s]silTe“ake  *hlS  couutry  the  dumping-groand  of  all  the  world 

ul' vAfc,7hat  ratei  tlle  market  rate? 

silver  En*to?ld  and  Germany  see  St  to  send  their 

s-ilver  here  m  advance  and  have  it  coined  and  use  it  in  the  form 

wrvrfh^  they  will  buy  no  more  than  the  silver  dollar  would  then  be 
th,  and  before  we  should  have  received  SlOO  000  000  of  thAir 
silver  that  metal  would  be  at  its  old  par  with  gold  and  the  ?4addv 

1  On *t h is^of u t^  hore^is  sm^iZm  C doub”  as  fshalSw  on  th 

possessions,  which  embrace  one  hundred  and  ninftv  millions^  neonfe 

silver  wwThOD -by  Per“any  of  fr«nt  875,000.000  to  *100,000.000  of 

?i!c  i  Ch  daviIfg  been  demonetized  is  for  sale.  Were  that  amount 

o  l  ennm,?  the  of  the  world,  the  Economist  holS  tte 

Indian  tlS,Uw  T?Uld  b®  r®-established,  and  not  only  British"  and 

Who  can  doub?tl  arTti6’  bUt  the  trade  ol  the  "hole  world  ato 
„  °  can  doubt  that  in  this  country,  uuder  a  svstem  of  free  mini 

ge  which  would  scatter  the  standard  dollars  over  the  face  of  the 

country  instead  of  locking  them  up  in  the  Treasury  4  is  now  d^ne 

tetwCti.Sr  ‘T  iS  ’r=bt  by  th®  Gyo “rnmenT  wUh 
slQU  Ono  l  l-  d  l  soutberu  People  aloue  would  absorb 
*IOU,000,000.  This  is  a  moderate  proposition,  for  I  have  shown  vm, 

veffiol<l^llpaftm  4  rad  s!gued  the  biI1  wbicb  demonetized  the'sil- 
dollar,  President  Grant’s  calculation  was  that  our  people  cor  hi 

m?WKabS°rb  fr°m  000, 000  to  $300,000,000;  and  I  am  readv  1 

rbatV1!18  C0^utrY  the  dumping-ground  of  silver  because  it  is  apparent 

w,nadtT„ta™vi7hg„Uidd  "S  'S5°’000’000  the  l™6  of  thfmetal 

Mr.  FISHER.  I  fear° I  have  misunderstood  my  colleague ;  I  thought 


lie  was  advocating  a  gold  group  of  nations  and  a  silver  group  of 
nations. 

Mr.  KELLEY.  I  have  not  propounded  that  suggestion  as  an  orig¬ 
inal  idea,  a  theory  of  my  own  evolving;  I  only  quoted  Wolowski  and 
Ernest  Seyd,  who  said  such  a  result  was  among  the  inevitable  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  demonetization  of  silver  by  any  one  great  nation.  I 
think  their  prediction  is  being  rapidly  fulfilled,  and  am  not  afraid 
that  we  will  receive  an  excessive  volume  of  silver,  for,  as  I  have 
shown,  the  total  amount  which  now  hangs  like  a  threatening  cloud 
over  the  world  is  but  from  $75,000,<j00  to  $100,000,000,  an  amount  which 
our  people  could  readily  absorb.  On  this  point  the  Economist  shall 
speak  for  me.  It  is  the  highest  economical  and  financial  authority 
among  the  monometalists  of  the  world.  It  is  opposed  to  bimetalism 
and  advocates  the  demonetization  of  silver ;  but  trade  between  Eng¬ 
land  and  India  has  almost  ceased,  for  in  one  year  that  trade  cost  Eng¬ 
land  in  loss  on  exchange  $20,000,000,  because  there  was  no  par  between 
the  units  of  payment  of  the  two  countries.  Nations  who  adhere  to 
the  more  costly  unit  cannot  profit  by  trade  with  those  who  use  a  less 
costly  one. 

How  does  the  Economist  propose  to  overcome  this  difficulty  and 
relieve  England  from  her  distressing  embarrassment  ?  To  recede 
squarely  from  monometalism  and  advocate  bimetalism  would  not  do 
for  so  dignified  and  authoritative  a  journal;  it  therefore  evades  that 
issue  and  proposes  that  England  shall  buy  half  of  Germany’s  silver. 
To  put  it  to  what  use  ?  To  use  it  indirectly  as  money.  To  issue 
legal-tender  paper  upon  it,  just  as  the  bill  under  consideration  pro¬ 
poses  to  receive  some  of  the  silver  dollars  in  the  Treasury  and  issue 
certificates  therefor  which  shall  be  legal  tender.  Yes ;  it  proposes 
that  England  shall  buy  the  half  of  Germany’s  silver  on  such  liberal 
terms  as  will  justify  her  in  stipulating  that  Germany  shall  withhold 
the  balance  from  the  markets  of  the  world  for  a  given  period,  and  that 
the  Bank  of  England  shall  be  authorized  to  issue  legal-tender  notes 
on  the  basis  of  the  silver  thus  purchased.  In  its  issue  of  April  12, 
1879,  it  said : 

The  operation  of  supplying  Germany  with  a  gold  currency  may  now  be  under¬ 
stood  to  be  completed  in  the  main. 

That  phrase,  “in  the  main,”  is  a  very  large  saving  clause.  Bis¬ 
marck  and  Emperor  William  would  be  glad  to  know  that  not  much 
more  gold  was  required  in  Germauy,  for  whenever  they  put  their  new 
gold  coins  into  circulation  they  fly  away ;  they  will  not  stay  in  Ger¬ 
many. 

Fresh  additions  may  have  to  be  made  from  time  to  time,  but  no  vast  and  sud¬ 
den  demand  like  that  caused  when  the  currency  was  instituted  need  any  longer 
be  apprehended.  But  though  the  gold  currency  has  been  established,  the  super¬ 
seded  silver  has  not — 

That  word  “superseded”  is  a  good  synonym  for  discarded.  My 
friend  and  colleague  [Mr.  Fisher]  will  by  and  by  begin  to  believe 
that  Germany  has"  demonetized  silver — 

yet  been  entirely  disposed  of,  and  the  German  government  still  holds  a  stock 
variously  estimated  at  fifteen,  seventeen,  or  twenty  millions  sterling.  The  whole 
of  this,  presumably,  is  not  for  sale,  though  it  appears  that  but  little,  if  any,  more 
will  be  wanted  for  further  subsidiary  coinage.  It  would  probably  not  be  wrong 
to  assume  that  fifteen  millions  may  ultimately  come  on  the  market.  It  is  uncer¬ 
tainty  as  to  the  course  Germany  may  pursue  with  regard  to  this  sum  which  keeps 
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Trance  in  an  expectant  attitude.  It  is  the  restriction  of  the  coinage  of  silver  in 
the  Latin  union,  at  Vienna,  in  the  United  States,  which  as  much  as,  if  not  more 
than,  anything  keeps  the  price  of  silver  to  the  point  it  now  stands  at.  So  far.  then, 
there  are  grounds  for  believing  that  the  present  depression  in  the  price  of  silver  is 
temporary,  and  not  permanent.  To  a  temporary  difficulty  a  temporary  remedy 
may  fairly  be  applied,  which  could  not  be  thought  of  were  the  evil  certain  to  last 
for  any  lengthened  period.  The  following  course  appears  to  have  a  great  deal  to 
recommend  it :  That  our  government  should  ascertain  from  the  German  govern¬ 
ment  the  actual  amount  of  silver  they  have  for  sale,  and  that  our  government 
then  should  authorize  the  Bank  of  England  to  buy  one-third  or  the  half  of  th^ 
amount  on  the  understanding  that  no  further  sales  of  silver  should  be  made  for  a 
limited  period  of  not  less  than  five  or  seven  years.  The  purchase  might  suitably 
be  made  at  the  average  price  of,  say,  the  last  three  years.  The  bargain  might 
fairly  be  expected  to  answer  the  purpose  of  both  parties.  Germany  would  gain  at 
once  a  customer  at  a  fair  price  for  an  article  which  she  finds  it  difficult  to  dispose 
of.  England  would  expect  to  reap  a  corresponding  advantage  in  the  rate  of  ex¬ 
change  with  the  East. 

Yes,  there  is  the  cause  of  Britain’s  commercial  depression,  ••'the 
rate  of  exchange  with  the  East/'  The  Economist  proceeds  to  say : 

The  arrangement  might  further  provide  that  the  Bank  of  England  should  hold 
this  sum  of  silver  among  its  bullion,  and  issue  notes  against  it.  as  far  as  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  act  of  1S44  permitted,  the  government  guaranteeing  the  bank  from 
loss  on  the  transaction,  if  any  were  incurred,  and  sharing  the  profit,  if  any,  on 
terms  to  be  stipulated.  *  *  *  That  such  an  operation  as  has  been  indicated 

would  relieve  both  trade  and  the  finances  of  the  Indian  government  there  is  little 
doubt.  The  movement  in  the  price  of  silver  but  a  few  days  since,  when  the  Indian 
loan  was  proposed,  shows  how  sensitive  the  market  is.  The  removal  of  the  press¬ 
ure  of  the  German  silver  would  doubtless  have  a  far  greater  effect. 

The  difficulty  which  is  crushing  England  is,  I  repeat,  the  derange¬ 
ment  of  exchange  between  gold-using  England  and  silver-using  India 
and  other  silver-using  states,  whose  total  population  numbers  nearly 
nine  hundred  million. 

One  word  further  as  to  protection.  Let  me  show  that  the  deprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  commercial  value  of  India’s  monetary  unit  is  operating  so 
protectively  to  India  that  the  manufacturers  of  Lancashire  are  de¬ 
manding  that  England's  Indian  subjects  shall  be  made  to  wear  and 
pay  for  Manchester  cotton  goods.  The  authority  for  this  statement 
is  before  me.  When  addressing  the  House  on  the  9th  of  May,  1878, 
in  opposition  to  Mr.  Wood's  tariff  bill,  I  cited  the  ridicule  heaped  by 
the  London  Times  upon  Lancashire  manufacturers,  who  had  even  then 
made  this  demand,  and  I  again  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  House  : 

There  was  scarcely  a  town  in  our  cotton-manufacturing  districts  which  was  not 
represented.  Lancashire  en  masse  had  turned  out  for  the  occasion,  personally  or 
by  deputy,  and  the  speakers  may  be  fairly  taken  as  expressing  the  fixed  opin  ions 
of  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Englishmen.  Private  disputes  were  sunk  for 
the  moment  in  the  face  of  a  great  question  in  which  the  earners  and  payers  of  wages 
were  equally  concerned,  and  Lancashire,  for  once  in  a  way.  was  in  perfect  harmony 
in  all  its  sections.  *  *  *  Their  wish  to  preserve  a  foreign  market  for  their  goods 
is  natural  enough,  and.  within  decent  limits,  praiseworthy  enough.  W e  can  scarcely 
say  much  for  them  when  they  ask  not  only  that  Indian  finance  shall  be  regulated 
for  their  own  convenience,  but  that  the  export  trade  of  India  shall  be  kept  within 
the  bounds  they  wish  to  assign  to  it,  and  shall  be  crushed  out  of  existence  when 
it  intrudes  itself  as  their  rival.  It  was  nothing  less  than  this  that  the  deputation 
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were  asking  for,  and  with  scarcely  a  disguise  as  to  their  real  meaning.  It  is  a 
strange  thing,  we  cannot  help  remarking,  to  observe  the  new  quarters  from  which 
proceed,  in  the  case  before  us,  the  attack  on  free  trade. 

The  British  Indian  government  cannot  raise  revenue  enough  to 
meet  current  expenditures,  and  though  each  member  of  it  is  a  free¬ 
trader  it  imposes  an  import  duty  of  5  per  cent,  on  cotton  fabrics. 
This  light  duty  with  the  effect  of  the  depreciation  of  silver  have  devel¬ 
oped  cotton  manufacture  in  the  presidencies  of  Madras  and  Bombay  to 
such  an  extent  that  in  addition  to  all  her  other  inhumanities  toward 
that  unfortunate  dependency  the  British  manufacturing  interests 
again  and  more  emphatically  demand  the  repeal  of  the  duty  and  the 
compulsory  consumption  of  British  cotton  goods  by  the  miserable  peo¬ 
ple.  In  this  connection  the  Economist,  in  the  number  from  which  I 
have  read,  says : 

It  is  nearly  certain,  whatever  the  fiscal  regulations  which  may  ultimately  be 
adopted,  that  a  considerable  body  of  factory  hands  will  ultimately  be  formed  in 
India.  The  native  capitalists,  especially  the  Parsees,  have  learned  how  to  use 
machinery,  and  with  cotton  on  the  spot,  coal  almost  on  the  spot,  and  a  large  sup¬ 
ply  of  cheap  labor,  they  are  almost  certain  to  defeat  foreign  competition.  Their 
fuel  will  become  no  dearer,  their  cotton  tends  to  become  cheaper  in  proportion  as 
they  learn  to  pack  it  for  railway  carriage  and  to  store  it,  and  their  labor  will 
hardly  rise  in  price. 

A  five  per  cent,  duty  is  not  sufficient  to  account-  for  this  sudden  and 
immense  increase  of  manufactures  in  India.  No,  the  depreciation  of 
her  discredited  silver  is  doing  for  her  what  the  depreciation  of  our 
paper  money  did  for  us.  How  this  development  continues  to  terrify 
Manchester  is  shown  by  Mr.  Coke,  tvhoui  I  have  already  quoted,  and 
who  in  his  remarks  to  the  Liverpool  Board  of  Trade,  said : 

But  the  selfishness,  nay,  the  cruelty,  of  this  treatment  of  India  is  further  exem¬ 
plified  by  a  correspondence  on  the  Indian  import  duties  which,  strange  to  say, 
appears  also  in  this  day’s  Manchester  papers.  Mr.  Itaynsford  Jackson,  writing  to 
the  secretary  of  state  for  India,  on  behalf  of  Lancashire  manufacturers,  demands 
that  India  should  be  compelled  to  buy  Manchester  goods  duty  free.  The  other 
markets  of  the  world  being  inaccessible,  because  of  the  wall  of  protection  with 
which  they  are  surrounded,  India  must  be  made  to  buy.  She  has  only  silver  money 
with  which  to  pay ;  then  give  more  of  it,  take  off  the  duties,  borrow  when  she  can 
only  buy  Manchester  goods. 

I  have,  I  fear,  wearied  the  House.  But  I  beg  leave  to  briefly  call 
its  attention  to  the  condition  of  France.  She  has  been  bimetallic 
since  1803,  and  though  she  has  in  this  long  interval  seen  dynasties  rise 
and  disappear  in  quick  succession,  she  is  now  serene  in  the  midst  of 
the  perturbed  nations  of  Europe.  The  descent  of  her  Crown  has  been 
changed  several  times.  Empire  has  succeeded  monarchy,  and  a  repub¬ 
lic  the  empire,  more  than  once,  yet  through  all  these  changes  she  has 
never  since  the  adoption  of  bimetalism  endured  a  financial  crisis  such 
as  has  so  often  prostrated  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  United  States.  She  resorts  when  necessary  to  the  use  of 
inconvertible  notes  of  her  bank,  having  required  it  to  issue  $612,000,000 
of  them  during  the  German  war;  but,  unlike  us,  she  has  never  been 
deluded  into  the  idea  that  the  way  to  pay  debts  is  to  suspend  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  productive  industry  and  to  compel  laborers  to  suffer  in  enforced 
idleness.  When  war  or  any  other  exigency  compels  an  expansion  of 
her  paper  currency  she  makes  it,  and  then  stimulates  industry  by  every 
conceivable  appliance,  never  retiring  the  inconvertible  paper  until 


there  has  come  into  the  country  a  gold  or  silver  franc  for  every  paper 
one  that  is  to  he  withdrawn.  She  maintains  steadiness  of  business  by 
maintaining  a  uniform  and  sufficient  volume  of  currency.  When  she 
has  to  ask  a  loan  she  never  organizes  a  syndicate  to  sell  it  to  foreign 
capitalists,  but  through  her  own  agencies  disposes  of  it  to  the  French 
people  and  thus  binds  them  in  loyalty  to  the  nation  by  the  tie  of  self- 
interest.  Her  "olicy  is  the  very  opposite  of  ours.  What  a  contrast 
she  presents  to  Germany,  whose  Emperor  was  recently  so  popular,  he 
who  with  his  chiefs  won  rich  provinces  and  five  milliards  in  money 
from  France  in  1872-’73  and  became  the  idol  of  his  subjects,  but  who 
now  dare  not  show  himself  in  the  streets  of  Berlin  without  his  guards 
about  him ;  his  approach  like  that  of  the  Czar  being  heralded  by  the 
tramp  of  a  detachment  of  cavalry.  Meanwhile  England  finds  herself 
in  a  condition  which  must  constrain  her  to  abandon  her  most  cherished 
economic  and  financial  theories  or  prepare  to  again  trample  into  sub¬ 
mission  her  suffering  laboring  people  as  she  did  in  the  streets  of  Bris¬ 
tol  and  Peterloo  while  she  was  arbitrarily  forcing  the  resumption  of 
specie  payments.  But  mid  all  these  perturbations  bimetallic  France 
moves  on  prosperously  and  contentedly,  an  example  in  monetary  mat¬ 
ters  to  our  poor  benighted  country,  and  is  quietly  consolidating  a 
republic  which  we  may  hope  and  believe  will  prove  an  enduring 
example  to  all  the  nations  of  Europe.  [Applause.] 


